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Four Young Poets 

day comes, she will find the proudest efforts of her maiden 
volume stiff and formal and painstaking, and will bless 
the muses that a few escape this blight. The title poem 
escapes it by a hair's breadth — a happy miracle, because the 
poem has a delicate tune of its own. Here is a third of it: 

Lais and Thai's have gone from the noon, 

And Berenice bloomed of yore. 
Lefbia whitens beneath the moon 

And Sappho sings no more. 

A shadow lurks in the Milky Way, 

And behind the moon is Death. 
Dance, oh, dance, till the night is gray 

And the dew is a shuddering breath. 

Ye are Lai's and Thai's now, 

Ye are the fruit of the hour. 
Sway we and sing like a summer bough 

Till another youth shall flower! 

In Spring Sorrow is another soft fine tune, and a few 
brief and simple poems show a delicate touch — She Bends 
above a Floiuer, Magic Moonlight, Success, Futility. And 
there is a bit of cosmic irony in The Anthem. H. M. 

a poet's upbringing 

Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, by William Butler 

Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Soberly and lucidly Mr. Yeats sets down in these pages 

his reveries, ending at the threshold of his creative period. 

Then there is a postscript wherein the poet says : 

For some months now I have lived with my youth and childhood — 
not always writing indeed, but thinking of it almost every day; 
and I am sorrowful and disturbed. It is not that I have accom- 
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plished too few of ray plans, for I am not ambitious; but when 
I think of all the books I've read, and of all the wise words I 
have heard spoken, and of the anxiety I have given to parents and 
grandparents and of the hopes I have had — all life, weighed in 
the scales of my own life, seems to me to be a preparation for 
something that never happens. 

And so the reveries end in the gray mood. One might read 
them and not be aware that they were about a great creative 
artist. Indeed, if the names had been suppressed one would 
say that a cultivated man, who had met many cultivated 
people, and who had formed some challenging judgments, 
was the subject of the memoir. "I saw God with his face 
pressed against the window," says William Blake; "that was 
when I was about six years of age." Mr. Yeats tells us 
nothing of his majestic visitants — though surely an archangel 
must have looked through his windows! 

How he rose to the poet within him, and how he made 
himself a national poet — these are what we look to the 
memoir to reveal, but the author has not chosen to let us 
feel the throb of such great experiences. 

Mr. Yeats had a fair place for his early upbringing — 
a beautiful county in the west of Ireland. His grandfather 
was a stormy old man who had been the captain and owner 
of a merchant ship. He was fortunate in his father, John B. 
Yeats, the painter, who has one of the most disinterested 
minds of his day. For him freedom in life and creation in 
art are all in all. A comrade to his son, he taught him to 
dislike all that was abstract and merely reflective in art. 

The poet joined one of the patriotic literary societies in 
Ireland. Once, reading aloud some poem to their company, 
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he discovered that although it was written in vague abstract 
words such as one finds in a newspaper, it had power to 
move them to tears. It was a poem describing the shore of 
Ireland as seen by a returning emigrant. He thought that 
the poem moved them because it contained the actual thought 
of a man at a passionate moment of life, and so he became 
interested in the thought of a poetry that would be a per- 
sonal utterance. 

It was. his friendship with the Irish political leader John 
O'Leary that made him resolve to be one of the creators of 
a national literature for Ireland. He thought that the 
Irish and the Anglo-Irish might be brought together if the 
country had a national literature that would make Ireland 
beautiful in memory, and yet be freed from provincialism by 
an exacting criticism. He tells us of the difficulties and 
discouragements that' grew up as he went on with his task. 
He seems to be unaware that his idea and his work have 
now a unique flowering. 

Besides his father and his grandfather, the two figures that 
are most notably shown are the Fenian leader John O'Leary 
and the courtly scholar Edward Dowden: O'Leary, whom 
the poet celebrated afterwards in a ballad; and, for a con- 
trast, Professor Dowden with his dark romantic face and his 
ironic manner — Dowden, who might have been a poet if he 
had once yielded himself to life, but who became a critic 
instead. John B. Yeats said of him, "Talking to Dowden 
is like talking to a priest — one must be careful not to remind 
him of his sacrifice." The famous scholar was helpful to 
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the young poet, but it was Dowden's poems that made him 
consider the whole question of lyric poetry. He says : 

I was about to learn that if a man is to write lyric poetry he 
must be shaped by nature and art to one of the half-a-dozen tra- 
ditional poses, and be lover or saint, sage or sensualist, or mere 
mocker of all life; and that none but that stroke of luckless luck 
can open before him the accumulated expression of the world. 

P. c. 
CORRESPONDENCE 

A NOTE FROM MR. LINDSAY 

The following letter may assist the reader's understanding 
of our two poems by its author: 

Dear Poetry: The Soap-box is my only poem in this manner 
except The Kallyope Yell, written five years ago. From the words 
"Free speech" to the end it is to be given, like that poem, in college- 
yell fashion, but more musically, with the rasp of the college yell 
left out and its energy retained. 

As for Samson — I attended a negro church with John Carpenter 
when I was last in Chicago, and some of the spirit of the sermons 
we heard went into Samson; and the process of conversion and 
repentance is, I hope, an honest and reverent record of what hap- 
pened before us. There was not any rolling on the ground, but 
one woman was carried out in a cataleptic state. 

After coming home I heard a negro sermon on Jerusalem whose 
refrain every few minutes was, "Let Jerusalem be coming into your 
mind." Another day I heard, amid a general exhortation, this out- 
burst: "There was a Russian revolution yesterday, and my Lord is 
riding high." 

I have used these phrases, I hope, in the same spirit that they were 
originally uttered. The fundamental difficulty of negro sermon 
poems of this type is that there is a profound seriousness of passion 
in the midst of things at which the outsider is fairly entitled to smile; 
and when a white man tries to render this seriousness and this 
humor at the same time, he is apt to be considered more of a humorist 
than a sermonizer. The negroes are perfectly willing to laugh a 
little on the way up to glory, and, unlike the white man, they do 
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